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WEEK EF Dl G Bae 


MAY WE ope YOU ON THAT? 


DEAN ACHESON, U S Sec’y of 
State, describing Russian proposal 
for German peace treaty: “It is as 
full of propaganda as a dog is of 
fleas. In fact, I think it is all 
fleas and no dog.” 1.Q 

Dr NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, of 
Marble Collegiate Church, N Y: 
“So keyed up are people today 
you can’t even put them to sleep 
by a sermon.” 2-Q 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, former Brit- 
ish Prime Min: “The Tory ‘jungle’ 
would be better than the Socialist 
desert. There is life in the jungle. 
There is only death in the des- 
ert.” 3-Q 

Davin E LILIENTHAL, chmn, Atom- 
ic Energy Commission: “Atomic 
energy provides, in plentiful sup- 
ply and at low cost, a key to open 
the door of new tools of knowledge, 
one of the most useful keys that 
inquiring mankind has ever had 
at its demand.” 4-Q 

Dr Ros’t G LEE, Southern Bap- 
tist conv orator: “We will do more 
for Christ following fools on fire 
than scholars on ice.” 5-Q 


“ ” 


PRESTON TUCKER, under Fed’l in- 
dictment in connection with pro- 
duction and promotion of rear- 
engine automobile: “I have a clear 
conscience, a marvelous car and 
the will to fight to success . . 
This automobile represents my life’s 
work and it is foolish to assume 
that I would conspire to destroy 
my own ideal.” 6-Q 


North China News, commenting 
on Chinese Communist regime: 
“The promise of better conditions 
emphasized by the behavior of 
the new authorities is like a breath 
of fresh air in a place where it 
has been stagnant too long.” 17-Q 


Emrys HvuGHES, Mbr of British 
Parliament: “If the Labor Gov't 
will not abolish the House of Lords, 
sooner or later television will.” 8-Q 

BARNEY RUBEN, pres of a cloth- 
ing chain: “The Wall St man 
buys 1 suit a yr, generally speak- 
ing. I’ve known some who have 
worn the same pin-striped suit 
and tie for yrs.” 9-Q 

Sen Ros’r A Tart, of Ohio: “I 
don’t know any way to socialize 
this country quicker than to in- 
crease the tax burden from 25% to 
40%. The President’s (tax) pro- 
gram taken altogether means prac- 
tically socialism of the U S.” 10-Q 

CECIL PALMER, London publisher: 
“Socialized medicine is workable 
only in heaven, where it isn’t 
needed, and in hell, where they’ve 
got it.” 11-Q 

Ros’tT GORDON SPROUL, pres, Univ 
of Calif, commenting on ruling 
that faculty mbrs must sign loy- 
alty pledge: “We don’t like the 
idea of oaths, but in the cold war 
hysteria we are facing, something 
had to be done.” 12-Q 

BENJ N_ FAIRLEsS, pres, 
Steel: 


U Ss 
“I believe that American 


industry, instead of being in a 
stage of mature growth, is on the 
threshold of a future that will 
completely overshadow the pres- 
ent.” 13-Q 

Ros’r M HvtTcHINs, Chancellor, 
Univ of Chicago: “It would not be 
in the public interest to exclude 
students of Commuunistic leanings. 
If we did, how would they ever 
learn better?” 14-Q 

Gen OmaR N_ BRADLEY, Army 
Chief of Staff: “Military strength 
cannot be a last resort device for 
the extraction of poorly forged po- 
litical irons from the fire.” 15-Q 

Osa JOHNSON GETTS, explorer: 
“T’ve tried civilization for 12 yrs 
straight and, believe me, it’s more 
dangerous than stampeding ele- 
phants.” 16-Q 


Chief M J Max, head of N Y 
Central Detroit detective force: 
“A tramp trying to grab (a stream- 
lined train) hasn’t any more chance 
than a fly on a bald man’s head.” 
(Quoted by Curt HASELTINE, De- 
troit Free Press) 17-Q 


“ ” 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ABILITY—1 

The value of a man to an organ- 
ization depends upon his ability 
to think individually and act col- 
lectively—Woodmen of the World 
Magazine. 


AGE—Youth—2 

Dr Chaim Weizmann, 175-yr-old 
Pres of Israel, has a sense of age 
and its drawbacks not given. to 
most other mortals. After he flew 
here recently, from Tel Aviv, he 
confessed privately to a friend that 
he was exhausted: “You know,” 
he remarked, “I’ve learned there 
are things you can do at 70 that 
you can’t do so easily at 75.”— 
Louisville Courier-Jnl. 


AMERICA—3 
A Soviet purchasing agent told 
me this story. 


“One day I came to see a big 
American industrialist. I came on 
time and was dressed very proper- 
ly, but the American was in his 
shirt sleeves, chewed gum, and 
kept his feet on the desk. I saw 
in it an obvious and calculated 
insult to a representative of the 
Soviet Union. I got so angry I, 
too, defiantly put my feet on the 
desk, but he paid no att’n to it 
and went on in his usual friendly 


MAXWELL DroKE, Publisher 





and business-like way. At that mo- 
ment I understood something about 
America I had never understood 
before.”—Ros’t Maciporr, In Anger 
and Pity. (Doubleday) 


BEAUTY—4 

An elderly Quaker woman with 
a beautiful complexion was asked 
what kind of cosmetic she used. 
In reply, she offered this pre- 
scription: “I use for my lips, 
truth; for my voice, prayer; for 
my eyes, pity; for my hands, 
charity; for my figure, upright- 
ness; for my heart, love.” This 
prescription can be filled with- 
out expense, and the supply will 
increase with cont’d use.—Broad- 
caster. 


BUSINESS—5 

American business isn’t spelled 
with a capital “B”—it’s 4 million 
separate enterprises, 4 million 
centers of initiative, 4 million 
places where innovations are made 
and tested—CLEMENT D JOHNSON, 
pres, Roanoke (Va) Public Ware- 
house. 


CHILDREN—6 

Children should be taught to 
think of their talents and abilities 
as gifts given to them to be de- 
veloped and given back to the 
gen’l stream of social life—Eve- 
LYN MCBaIN, “Our Faith,” Ameri- 
can Wkly, 6-5-’49. 


CHINA—7 

A Chinese Christian prof recent- 
ly warned, “If China’s problems 
aren’t solved, the rest of the world 
will not be able to sleep soundly.” 
—JOHN R KNECHT, “Christianity 
Encounters Communism in China,” 
Telescope-Messenger, 6-4-’49. 


CHURCH—8 

In most churches it is still true 
that the people do very little ex- 
cept to sit in the pews and make 
financial contributions. The minis- 
ter, with the help of the choir, 
puts on the show while the people 
sit and watch or listen, and then 
he retires to the other end of the 


Lucy Hirriz, Editor 


bldg while the “audience” tells him 
how well he _ performed.—ELTon 
TRUEBLOOD, “Price of Survival,” 
Presbyterian Life, 5-28-’49. 


COURAGE—Humor—9 

During a south Pacific GI tour, 
the plane in which Bob Hope’s 
troupe was traveling began to burn. 
One engine conked out entirely, the 
other was on fire. The plane 
crash-landed on a reef near Laur- 
elton, Australia. As Hope stepped 
out of the plane, completely un- 
ruffled, he said, “Weli, we’re not 
booked here, but we'll do a show 
anyway!”—SvreE CHAMBERS, Milwau- 
kee Jnl Mag. 


DEMOCRACY—10 

Somebody sent me a postcard, 
asking me if I would like to de- 
fine democracy. I didn’t care to 
do it at the moment but I think 
democracy is a state of affairs 
under which people feel free to 
send postcards to perfect strangers 
asking them to define democracy 
—R L Dvtrrus, Nation’s Business. 


DIET—11 

Potatoes, for mo’s at a _ time, 
were the exclusive diet of many 
families in Ireland until the lat- 
ter part of the 19th century. The 
people were so poor they couldn’t 
afford any other food, not even 
salt. Consequently, they would 
“dine on potatoes and point’—pre- 
tending they added a flavor to 
each mouthful by pointing to a 
bottle in the center of the table 
which contained a little salt, a 
piece of cheese or a_ preserved 
bit of fish or bacon. Children 
guilty of misbehaving were some- 
times punished by being forbidden 
to add the imaginary flavor by 
pointing at the bottle—FreELING 
Foster, Collier’s. 


ETERNITY—12 

A child who is given a ball and 
told it is the only ball he will 
ever have in his life cannot enjoy 
it much because he is over-fearful 
of losing it. Another child, told 
that if he is good he will be given 


W. K. GREEN, Business Manager 
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another ball, one that will never 
wear out and will give him unend- 
ing pleasure, need not be afraid of 
losing the Ist. So it is with the 
man who has only one world, in 
contrast to the Christian —Msgr 
FULTON J SHEEN, Peace of Soul. 
(Whittlesey) 


FLATTER Y—13 
Flattery is a ticklish food, but 
no food in the world satisfies the 


palate more.—LEISE WIrTz, Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 
FOOD—Processes—14 


A wife sought a divorce because 
her spouse insisted on pulling the 
same “joke” before all dinner 
guests. He would always say, she 
told the court: “Did you unfreeze 
this all by yourself, dear?” — C 
LESTER WALKER, “What’s In the 
Deep Freeze?” Harper’s Mag, 6-’49. 


FREEDOM—of Speech—15 

Freedom of speech should be 
limited to those who use _ the 
language of freedom.—Construction 
Digest. 


As It Should Be 


My dog may be Protestant, | 
Catholic or Jew, | 
His pedigree fails to set forth I 
any clue. | 
The records were lost, and no | 
diligent search ; | 
Could reveal his belonging to | 
Temple or Church. | 
He’s friendly to both, and a | 
wag of his tail | 
Has powers persuasive when all | 
sermons fail. | 
loyalty, faith, | 
courage combine | 
Into one religion where all vir- | 
tues shine. | 
His bark is his creed. Heed the | 
sound of it, then, | 
For he’s loved for himself by | 
all manner of men! | 
—NAN EMANUEL, N Y Times. 6 | 


His and _ his 


GOD—and Man—17 

Trying to build the brotherhood 
of man without the fatherhood of 
God is like trying to make a 
wheel without a hub. — IRENE 
DUNNE, screen star. 


HATRED—18 

A man should be ashamed of 
the fact that he is weak enough 
to hate another man. But he isn’t. 
He is proud of his hatred—LUKE 
McLUKE, Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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INCONSISTENCY—19 

A U S visitor, having been 
briefed on the glories of the Do- 
minican Republic and the bravery 
of Pres Rafael L Trujillo Molina, 
was escorted thru a_sun-baked 
plaza of the capital. 

“Look,” the visitor’s guide point- 
ed proudly, “there’s Trujillo him- 
self, walking alone and unafraid. 
Even your Pres Truman would not 
be permitted such freedom.” 

The visitor agreed, but he nod- 
ded towards a group of stumble- 
bums, sprawled in the gutters of 
the plaza. “Those sleeping dere- 
licts don’t speak much for social 
conditions here. Why aren’t those 
men at work?” 

“Oh, but they are, Senor,” the 
guide repl’d. “They only fooled you 
into thinking they were asleep. 
Those men are Pres Trujillo’s cam- 
ouflaged bodyguards.”—This World. 


INGENUITY—20 

Ole Evinrude, a young Milwau- 
kee machinist, had to row across 
a lake and back to fulfill the de- 
sire of his fiancee for some ice 
cream. Upon his return (with a 
somewhat soggy pkg), there was in 
his mind a firm conviction that 
there should be a “better way.” 
He applied his ingenuity to his 
problem, and in ’10 he patented 
the forerunner of the present out- 
board motor. — Lubrication, hm, 
Texas Co. 


LIFE—21 

“Life is easier to take than you 
think,” says Kathleen Norris. “All 
that is necessary is to accept the 
impossible, do without the in- 
dispensable and bear the intoler- 
able.” — Nashua Cavalier, hm, 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 


LITERATURE—22 

Literature is my Utopia. Here 
I am not disfranchised. No barrier 
of the senses shuts me out from 
the sweet, gracious discourse of my 
book-friends. They talk to me 
without embarrassment or awk- 
wardness.—HELEN KELLER.* 


MARRIAGE—Failure—23 

John Wesley’s* married life was 
a failure After having been 
a thorn in her husband’s flesh 
for 20 yrs his wife left him, carry- 
ing off his jnls and papers which 
she never ret’d. He simply recorded 
the event in his diary, adding: “I 


did not forsake her, I did not dis- 
miss her, I will not recall her.”— 
THos H Warner, Church Mot. 





June 30—July 4—Independence Wk 
July 1-9—*Nat’l Iced Tea Wk 
June 26 
1284—-* Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
cording to legend, piped 
dren into nearby mountain 
1788—Va ratified U S Constitution 
1892—*b Pearl Buck, American novelist 
1917—1st American forces reached 
France 


ac- 
chil- 


June 27 
1829—d Jas Smithson, English chemist, 
founder of Smithsonian Inst 
1844—d Jos Smith, founder of Mormon 
Church, killed by mob 


1872—b Paul Laurence Dunbar, Ameri- 
can Negro poet 
1880—-* Helen Keiler, American lectur- 


blind deaf mute who 
inspired thousands 


er, writer, 
has 
June 28 

1491—b Henry VIII, King of England 

1703 —*b John Wesley, English clergy- 
man, founder of Methodism 

1712—b Jean Jacques Rousseau, Swiss- 
French philosopher, author 

1836—d Jas Madison, 4th U S Pres 

1902—U S purchased rights of France 
in Panama Canal 

1914—d Archduke Franz Ferdinand, of 
Austria, whose assassination led 
to outbreak of World War 1 

1919—-Treaty of Versailles signed, end- 
ing World War I 

June 29 

1810—American Bd of Commissioners 
for For’gn Missions. established, 
lst organized for’gn missionary 
enterprise in U S 

1852—d Henry Clay, American states- 


man 
1858—b Geo Goethals, American engi- 
neer, Panama Canal builder 
1861—_b Wm J Mayo, American sur- 
geon, co-founder Mayo Clinic 
1895—d Thos Huxley, English biologist, 
educator 
1941—d Ignace 
pianist, 
June 30 
1861—d_ Elizabeth Barrett 
English poet 
1934—‘Blood Purge’ of numerous 
litical opponents by Hitler 
1946—4th atom bomb exploded, Bikini 
July 1 
1674—Whipping of scholars 
at Harvard College 
1847—*lst postage stamps made 
1860—d Chas Goodyear, American in- 
ventor 
1863—Battle of Gettysburg began 
1872—b Louis Bleriot, French aviator, 
inventor of monoplane 
1874—Charlie Ross kidnaped, Ist 
naping for money in history 
1893—*b Walter White, American 
Negro leader 
1896—d Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
can novelist, reformer 
yg John Hay, American statesman 
Jul 
1776—Richard Lee’s resolution, 
ing U S independent, 
Continental Congress 
1778—d Jean Jacques Rousseau, Swiss- 
French philosopher, author 
1904—d Anton Chekhov, Russian writer 
*Relevant mat’l in current issue. See 
items thus marked. 


Paderewski, 
statesman 


Polish 


Browning, 
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abolished 


kid- 
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Accessories: 
Gear Shift Knob Coin Holder fits 
on your gear shift lever in place 
of the knob, holds over $2 in pen- 


AUTOMOBILE — 


ny-to-quarter-sized change. (Sci- 


ence Illustrated) 

FURNITURE: Table, convertible 
in height, has center screw shaft 
like those used in office chairs and 
can be raised or lowered 10 in’s. 
At low height, it is an ideal coffee 
table; when raised, with leaves 
up, it becomes 30-in square card 
or cocktail table. (Science Service) 

LOCKS: Time-recording lock, 
especially designed for all glass 
doors, was developed recently by 
Phelps Time Recording Lock 
Corp’n. Records exact time of ev- 
ery locking and unlocking of a 
door. (Business Wk) 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Danish engi- 
neer has obtained world patent 
on new type lens for making 3- 
dimension motion pictures. Can be 
fitted on any camera; may revolu- 
tionize film industry. (Grit) 

SPORTS—Fishing: Dehydrated 
bait, pkg’d in odorless, water-re- 
sistant and non-absorbing Bake- 
lite polyethylene film, is offered for 
luring catfish, trout and other 
fish that like blood. Bait puffs up 
and bleeds on striking water. Stays 
on hook even in fast water. Strong- 
smelling bait may be obtained by 
adding water, allowing it to stand 
in warm place for few hrs. (Fi- 
nancial Post, Canada) 

TOOLS: New soldering iron re- 
quiring no electric current or ex- 
ternal heat of any kind utilizes a 
chemical cartridge that heats iron 
to working temp in 5 sec’s; main- 
tains iron at average soidering 
temp of 800° F from 6 to 8 min’s. 
(Horizons, syndicated by Cam- 
bridge Assoc’s, Boston) 


MEDICINE—Progress—24 

Several yrs ago, a prof of the 
Harvard Medical School made this 
statement: “If the doctors now 
practicing knew % of the advances 
in medicine which the recent 
graduates know, medical practice 
would advance over night by about 
20 yrs.”—BALDWIN M WoobDs, Di- 
rector of Univ Extension, Univ of 
Calif, “The Univ and Its Service 
to the Professions,” School & So- 
ciety, 5-28-"49. 


MIND—Censorship—25 

Censorship of the mind is what 
every tyrant wants. Sometimes he 
wears the robes of a minister of 
religion, sometimes he wears a 
business suit or a soldier’s uni- 
form, sometimes he is a _ gov't 
bureaucrat or high official—PErar. 
Buck,* noted author, quoted by 
IRvING HoFFMAN, Hollywood Re- 
porter. 


ORIGINALIT Y—26 

A publisher asked Stanley Lu- 
pino to write his memoirs. A pro- 
fessional writer was engaged but 
almost at once they came to a 
full stop. The comedian was re- 
luctant to mention in print the 
place where he was born. “My 
life story ought to start from a 
better address,” he said. 

An older mbr of the clan was 
asked his opinion. “Well,” he said, 
in a tone of reverent reflection, 
“there’s always a manger. It’s only 
been done once.”—English Digest. 
(London) 


PREJUDICE—27 

Suppose the skin of every Negro 
in America were suddenly to turn 
white. What would happen to all 
the notions about Negroes, the 
bases on which are built race 
prejudice and race hatred? What 


Freedom is a lot 


| 

Freedom is a man at the 
| lathe, or at the desk, doing 
| the job he likes to do, and 
| speaking up for himself. It is 
} # man in the pulpit, or on 
| the corner, speaking his mind. 
} It is a man puttering in his 
| garden in the evening, and 
| swapping talk with his neigh- 
| bor over the fence. It is the 
| unafraid faces of men and 
| women and children at the 
| beach on Sunday, or looking 
| out of the car windows speed- 
ing along a 4-lane highway. 


would become of their presumed 
shiftlessness, their cowardice, their 
dishonesty, their stupidity, their 
body odor? Would they not merge 
with the shiftlessness, cowardice, 
the dishonesty, the stupidity, and 
the body odor of the whites? Would 
they not then be subject to indi- 
vidual judgment in matters of 
abilities, energies, honesty, cleanli- 
ness, as are whites? How else could 
they be judged?—WaALTER WHITE,* 
A Man Called White. (Viking) 


PRIDE—Vanity—28 

A little girl, aged 7, was asked 
to explain the difference between 
pride and vanity. After a little 
thought she ans’d: “Pride means 
‘I don’t think much of you;’ vanity 
means ‘What do you think of 
me?’”—Boston Transcript. 


RACE—29 

Being a Negro is not just having 
a skin darker than most of the 
people in your town. At list you 
don’t even know what you are; 
you’re just a child like other chil- 
dren. A writer might describe your 
skin as dim brown, clear brown, 
rich brown, chestnut, copper, 
bronze, mahogany, pure black or 
near-white. All you know is that 
you have hands, feet, eyes and a 
hungry mouth.—Lena Horne, “My 
Life Story,” Negro Digest, 7-’49. 


RUSSIA—30 

Everybody knows well the motto 
of the Russian ry: “The road does 
not exist for the public, but the 
public exists for the road.”—F M 
Dostoevsky, The Diary of a Writ- 
er, translated and annotated by 
Boris Brasou. (Scribner) 


SCIENCE—31 
There are all together only 
some 140,000 people engaged in sci- 


of things... | 

It is a man saying, “Howdy, | 
stranger,” without looking cau-_ | 
tiously over his shoulder. It | 
is the people of the country | 
making up their own minds. | 
It is a soprano singing the Star | 
Spangled Banner off key and | 
meaning every word of it. | 

Freedom is the air you | 
breathe and the sweat you | 
sweat. It is you, and 140 mil- | 
lion people like you, with your | 
chins up daring anybody to 
take it away from you.—Origin | 
unknown. 32 | 
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entific research development and 
teaching in the U S, and of these 
only about 25,000 hold doctor’s de- 
grees in the physical, biological 
and agricultural sciences. The 
whole scientific and technicologi- 
cal progress of the country, there- 
fore, rests upon a small fraction 
of 1% of the population—Fortune. 


SERVICE—Sacrifice—33 

About the yr 1800 this adv 
asked French priests to volunteer 
for the frontier dioceses of the 
U S. “We offer you no salary, 
no recompense, no holidays, no 
pension; but much hard work, a 
poor dwelling, few  consolations, 
many disappointments, frequent 
sickness, a violent or lonely death, 
an unknown grave.” — MaAkrrTIN 
Dempsey, Catholic Gazette. 


STAMPS*—34 

Not until 1856 was the use of 
stamps on letters in the U S 
compulsory. Actually the Ist 
stamps were cut from a sheet of 
gummed paper in 1847, in N Y C. 
Stamps had been invented in Eng- 
land 7 yrs earlier. It was not un- 
til 1857 that sheets of stamps were 
perforated for tearing. Up to then 
they had to be cut out with shears 
or knife—Curtis Courier, hm, Cur- 
tis 1000 Inc. 


TALENT—35 

To the studio of Arnold Genthe, 
well-known artist in photography, 
came a famous novelist to exclaim 
in wonder and admiration over 
the pictures exhibited there. 

“Oh,” said she, “if I could only 
take pictures like these! But, alas, 
I am only a dub at photography. 
What wonderful equipment you 
must have!” 

“May I see your fountain pen?” 
Genthe quietly rejoined. “It must, 
indeed, be a marvelous one!”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


TASTE—Specialized—36 

Frank E Denison is probably the 
most persnickety of the 40 or 50 
reliable judges of tea* in the U S 
. . . One afternoon . . . a hospit- 
able junior exec at the Tea Bureau 
in N Y fetched him a cup of tea, 
explaining that it was a new, 
highly recommended blend . . 

Denison took a judicial swallow. 
“Well,” he said, “I taste a rather 
good Assam, a trace of fine Dar- 
jeeling, one of the better Dooars, 
several nice S India’s, and, of 
course, the tea bag.”—New Yorker. 


VISION—37 

All the windows in a sanatorium 
ward were too high for the pa- 
tients to see out. But one man, 
knowing .the frustration of the 
others, would describe things he 
saw from his lower window: the 
gardeners at work in spring, chil- 
aren going to school, young lovers 
strolling by—touches of life on the 
outside. 

One night the patient next to 
him, thinking he might be moved 
next to the window if the man 
were to die, did not call the doc- 
tor when needed and so the man 
died. Eagerly the 2nd man asked 
to be moved next to the window. 
He raised himself for a long look 
at the outside world—but all he 
saw was a plain brick wall—Rev 
JOHN D BANKS. 


WAR—Futility—38 

One of the ironies of warfare 
is that the deadliest enemies are 
never destroyed no matter who 
wins. In fact, victory invariably 
releases them from the _ restric- 
tions war temporarily had super- 
imposed. 

Greed, fear, jealousy, selfishness, 
envy, nat’l egotism, race hate, re- 
ligious rivalry, bigotry, suspicion, 
secret diplomacy, military ambi- 
tion, lust for power, fanaticism, 
revenge—these are the real ene- 
mies that eternally attack the 
human race.——HENRY HITT CRANE, 
quoted in Arkansas Methodist. 


WISDOM—39 

Many persons might have at- 
tained wisdom had they not as- 
sumed they alrady possessed it.— 
Chiropractor. 


WORK—Pride—40 

A few mo’s ago we had a letter 
writing contest here at Gen’l Mo- 
tors. The subject was: “My Job 
and Why I Like It.” One worker 
summed it up this way: 

“A drop forge operator is a 
peculiar sort of Joe. He has a 
tough job and he is proud of it. 
He makes forgings 8, 9, or 10 hrs 
a shift. After work he makes them 
in the tavern; he makes them at 
the dinner table. In fact, he makes 
them wherever and whenever he 
can get anyone to listen, and he 
always makes them better than 
any other guy.”—CHas E WILSON, 
pres, Gen’l Motors, “Americans 
Are Lucky,” American Mag, 6-’49. 
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The Pied Piper 


Some 665 yrs ago, a piper en- 
ticed all the children of the town 
of Hamelin into a cavern in near- 
by Koppelberg Mountain in re- 
venge for not being paid for piping 
the town’s rats into the river. For 
yrs, Hamelin dated its public docu- 
ments from that tragic day, June 
26, 1284. And on Bungen St, thru 
which the children trooped merrily 
after the piping, no music is al- 
lowed to this day. 

This excerpt is from the charm- 
ing legend which has been immor- 
talized in verse by Ros’T BROWN- 
Inc, English poet, who wrote it to 
amuse little Willy Macready, the 
son of a friend. 

Alas, alas for Hamelin! 

There came into many a burgh- 

er’s pate 

A text which says that Heaven’s 

gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel 
in. 

The Mayor sent East, West, North, 
and South, 

To offer the Piper, by word of 
mouth, 

Wherever it was men’s lot to 

find him, 

Silver and gold to his heart’s con- 
tent, 

If he’d only ret’n the way he went, 
And bring the children behind 
So, Willy, 
wipers 

Of scores out with all men—espe- 
cially pipers! 

And, whether they pipe us free 
from rats or from mice, 

If we’ve promised them aught, let 
us keep our promise! 


let me and you be 








A man was alarmed at his 
mother-in-law’s tendency to over- 
stay her welcome on a visit. So 
he surreptitiously switched on the 
family wire recorder during one 
of the lady’s more gabby moments. 
A half-hr later, he managed to 
play the monologue back over the 
radio loudspeaker as tho it were a 
commercial program. “What a 
horrible program!” the mother-in- 
law exclaimed—and then dawned 
the awful truth. She was on her 
way home before dinner.—Chang- 
ing Times. a 

Honeymoon: the vacation a 
man takes before going to 
work for a new boss.—Labor. 

Paul Gallico likes to tell about 
how seldom the accuracy of re- 
porters is. successfully impugned. 
An Irish M P challenged the ac- 
curacy of a report in the news- 
papers. Then he was asked from 
the chair whether he had said 
the words reported and credited 
to him. 

“I did say those words,” he 
repl’d, “but I did mot say them in 
italics!”—Davip T ARMSTRONG. b 

Measurements have shown 
that 6 out every 10 people in 
the world have 1 leg shorter 
than the other. Maybe that 
acc’ts for so many of us run- 
ning around in circles.—Shel- 
by (Ky) News. 

An old Negro was taking a civil 
service examination for the posi- 
tion of rural mail carrier. One 
of the questions asked was: “How 
far is it from the earth up to 
the sun?” 

The old darky looked frightened: 
“If you all is gwinter put me 
on that route, I’ze resignin’ befo’ 
I begins.”"—Arkansas Methodist. ce 


“ ” 


One of the new jet-planes was 
delivered to a Tex air station. 
The C O called on his most ex- 
perienced pilot to test it. “Re- 
member, Lt,” he cautioned. “no- 
body knows how fast this thing 
can go. Besides, all the instru- 
ments aren’t yet in it. So take it 
easy, boy!” 
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R000 STORIES 


Ne OW Cuan Vse 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
MELVYN DOUGLAS 
Screen star 


When I was acting as Spe- 
cial Service Officer in the 
C BI theater I was advised 
that Andre Kostelanetz and 
his wife, Lily Pons, were fly- 
ing over to entertain the 
troops. 

Fearing the famous conduc- 
tor would expect an entire 
symphonic orchestra to appear 
with him, I exchanged cabies 
and was told Andre didn’t re- 
quire G I aid, that he would 
bring his own flutist with him. 
Greeting the famous couple at 
the landing field, I requested 
that they cross the field and 
meet the brass. “No, no!” the 
maestro screamed. “I don’t 
want to meet the brass—I just 
want to meet the string sec- 
tion!”—Hy GARDNER, Parade. 


The Lt took the plane aloft. It 
was easy for him to manage and 
he couldn’t resist letting it out. 
As he roared thru space, he con- 
tacted the ground and asked, “How 
fast am I going?” Someone ans’d 
in German, “Twelve hundred mi’s 
an hr .. .” The pilot gasped and 
asked, “Are you certain?” The 
reply, “Of course, we’re certain,” 
came in Russian! . The pilot 
exclaimed, “Good Lord!” A voice 
nearby ans’d, “Yes, my son... ?” 
—Home Life, hm, Railroadmen’s 
Fed’] Savings & Loan Ass’n. d 


“ ” 


The big firecracker boasted 
to the little firecracker: “My 
pop’s bigger than your pop.”— 
Locomotive, hm, Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Ins Co. 

The ist night a young doctor 
settled in his country practice he 
was called to a sick child. Diag- 
nosing, he declared: “The child 
has smallpox, but I’m not very 
well up in the treatment—we must 
adopt a special approach. Just give 


him this draught—that will give 
him convulsions—and then send 
for me. I’m a wizard on convul- 


sions.” — Times of Brazil. (Sao 
Paulo) e 
The things that come to 


those who wait are often sur- 

prisingly unlike anything they 

sat down to wait for—R & R 

Mag, hm, Ins Research & Re- 

view Service. 

At a Fla casino, a husband gave 
his wife, who never before had 
played roulette, $200 to gamble. 
Asking what number she should 
play, a woman friend suggested 
she choose her age number. She 
placed $100 on 28. The pill whirled 
around and landed on 32. The gal 
fainted. — NEAL O’HaraA, Wall St 
Jnl. f 

He said he had known the 
lady a long time—in fact, ever 
since they were the same age. 

—Arcadia (Wis) News-Leader. 

The groom seemed slightly con- 
fused. Hesitatingly, he said, “I was 
asked to buy either a casserole or 
a camisole. I can’t remember 
which.” 

“That’s easy enough,” said the 
clerk. “Is the chicken dead or 
alive?”—American Miller. g 

A gentleman, wishing to settle 
a point on art aproached the in- 
formation desk of a _ public li- 
brary. 

“Where,” he asked, “shall I find 
something on Correggio and his 
‘Flight into Egypt’?” 

Responded the clerk: “Every- 
thing about aviation is in Room 
a.” Aftenposten. (Oslo, Nor- 
way) h 

During the “recent tr-r-uble,” 2 
Irishmen named Liam and Sean 
decided to kill a dirty scoundrel 
named Patrick McDougeraty. They 
knew Patrick, a regular church- 
goer, never had missed the noon 
mass in his life—so at 11:45 they 
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planted themselves for the am- 
bush directly in front of the ca- 
thedral. 12:00, 12:05, 12:10—no sign 
of Patrick. At 12:15, Liam lowered 
his rifle and turned to Sean. 

“And what about that McDoug- 
eraty, now? He’s a pr-r-ompt one 
usually!” 

“Faith and I’d not be knowin’,” 
said Sean. 

“Begorrah,” said Liam, crossing 
himself devoutly, “him with a wife 
and 6 children. I’m hopin’ the 
poor mon hasn’t met with an 
accident!”—TEMPLE FIELDING, Field- 
ing’s New Travel Guide to Europe. 
(Sloan) i 

“I’ve watched new cars roll off 
the assembly line,” says Jimmy 
Durante. “It’s amazing. First, they 
start out with little pieces, then 
it rolls down the line and thou- 
sands of men and a million dol- 
lars’ worth of mach’y put every- 
thing together. Finally, a shiny 
new car emerges. Then a woman 
driver buys it. Five min’s later— 
back to little pieces again!”—Min- 


neapolis Tribune. j 
a cae a , 
r Recipe | 
| 1 Take a trip to a rustic spot. | 
| 2 Add picnics, and fire the sky. | 
| 3 Stir well, and what’ve you | 
| got? | 
| 4 of July. | 
| —St Louis Post-Dispatch. k | 


John Powers, head of the fa- 
mous models agency, seemed un- 
duly agitated when a ’38 World 
Almanac disappeared from his 
desk. “So what?” I asked. “It’s 
out of date anyhow. This is ’49.” 

“You don’t understand,” said 
John. “That ’38 edition is just the 
proper weight for the girls in our 
posture class to balance on their 
heads.”—-BENNETT CERF, King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. 1 

He was a youthful reporter on 
a London paper, keen, but not 
an expert in fashions. So when 
he was sent in an emergency to 
report a smart wedding, he was 
glad to take advantage of the 
friendly tips of a woman reporter 
who took pity on him. 

“That’s Lady Blank, with the 


pink plastron,” she whispered. The 
reporter took a note. 

The next morning the woman 
reporter nearly fainted with hor- 
ror when she read: 

“Lady Blank looked charming, 
and by a very tasteful arrange- 
ment of silk and lace managed to 
conceal the pink porous plaster 
which her rather delicate health 
compels her to wear.”—Labor. m 


A budget is a mathematical 
confirmation of your suspicions. 
—Gilcrafter, hm, Gilbert Pa- 
per Co. 

It was an opening appearance of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra with Stokowski at his most 
majestic. The music was crashing 
and thunderous, when suddenly 
there fell an abrupt and complete 
silence, beginning a brief but ab- 
solute rest in the music. 

Out of the stillness there came 

a high-pitched feminine voice, full 
of reproach, “But,” it said, “I 
always fry mine in lard.”—Mon- 
treal (Canada) Star. n 

He who laughs last is the 
one who intended to tell the 
story himself a little later.— 
Circle News, hm, B F Good- 
rich Co. 

At the, annual Poor Richard 
dinner in Philadelphia last Jan, 
Milton Berle was emceeing the 
show when he noticed an elderly 
gentleman trying to find his way 
to a table in the dark. Berle 
started to rib him until he saw 
that it was Philadelphia’s vener- 
able Ellis Gimbel. Sensing his 
mistake, Berle said: “Why, it’s 
Mr Gimbel. May Lord & Taylor 
have Macy on me!”—Ros’t N Pry- 
or, in letter to the editor, News- 
week. o 

It’s not safe nowadays to 
run after women. Too few of 
them will run—BEN J SAL- 
Lows, Alliance (Neb) Times- 
Herald. 

A woman and her little daugh- 
ter were walking thru a fashion- 
able st when they came to a por- 
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Humor on the High Seas 


“Anyone,” said Commodore 
C S Illingworth, Capt of the 
Queen Mary, “who is capable 
of calling my ship a_ boat 
would be capable of referring to 
Buckingham Palace as a hut!” 


“ ” 


Commodore Illingworth, strol- 
ling around the deck once, 
heard a woman call to him, 
“Oh, steward.” The skipper tried 
to ignore it but the lady cont’d 
to call. Finally he walked slow- 
ly to her chair and she handed 
him her tea tray. The commo- 
dore bowed, walked to the side 
of the ship, dropped the tea 
tray into the ocean, brushed his 
hands and cont’d his stroll— 
LEONARD Lyons, McNaught Syn- 
dicate. 


a] 


tion strewn with straw, to deaden 
the noise of vehicles passing a 
certain house. 

“What’s that straw for, mother?” 
asked the child. 

“The lady who lives in that 
house,” repl’d her mother, “has 
had a little baby girl sent there.” 

The child thought a moment, 
looked at the large am’t of straw, 
and said: “Awfully well packed, 
wasn’t she?”—Capper’s Wkly. q 


“ ” 


At a dinner the Mbr of Parlia- 
ment was asked what was his most 
embarrassing moment. 

“Well,” he said, “I once dreamed 
I was making a speech, and woke 
up to find that I really was.”— 
Wkly Telegraph. (Sheffield, Eng- 
land) r 


‘“ ” 


Lecturer: One with his hand 
in your pocket, his tongue in 
your ear and his faith in your 
patience. — BILL LIGHTFOOT, 
Bright Spot. 


“ ” 


Back in the cold days of Feb, 
a certain girl dismissed her sweet- 
heart with the flat statement that 
she could not think of marrying 
him until he had a few thousand 
dollars. Last wk, with the world 
in bloom, he reappeared. How 
much, she asked him, did he 
have saved up? 

“Thirty-five dollars.” 

“Well,” she said with a blush 
and a sigh, “I guess that’s near 
enough.”—This Wk. s 
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Another Side 
To the Calendar 

In Vol 17, No 21, we published 
an excerpt from Changing Times 
on the proposed World Calendar. 
To present another side, this ex- 
cerpt from Calendar Change Men- 
aces Religion, a Review and Herald 
Publishing Ass’n leaflet, cites the 
effect it would have on religion: 

Much confusion arises in any dis- 
cussion of calendar reform because 
the revisionists use the names of 
the days of the wk in an entirely 
new sense. The “wk” of the World 
Calendar is not the historic wk 
with which we are all familiar. The 
term wk is properly applied only 
to the free-running period of 7 
days which is set off by the holy 
days of Christians and Jews... 
Any other period of 7 days is not 
the wk, tho in our common par- 
lance it may be considered a wk 
in length. 

The same difficulty arises with 
the names of the days. Sunday is 
the name of the Ist day of the 
original, historical, traditional wk. 
It cannot properly be applied to 
the Ist day of any other 7-day 
period Hence the “wk” of 
the World Calendar is a spurious 
wk, a false wk, an artificial wk, a 
synthetic wk. It is not a real wk... 

The calendar revisers plan to 
inset an 8-day “wk” into the cal- 
endar once in ordinary yrs and 
twice in leap yrs. They seem to 
forget that the wk owes its ex- 
istence to a regularly recurring 


The World Calendar once had 
a strong rival for preference— 
a suggested 13-mo_ calendar. 

In the 13-mo plan each mo 
would have 28 days. The new 
13th mo would be inserted be- 
tween June and July. Suggested 
name: Sol or Liberty. 

Practical obstacles gradually 
cut away support of this plan. 
Chief difficulties are that new 
rules and tables for calculating 
interest and discounts would 
be needed, that the yr could not 
be divided into quarters of even 
mo’s. Psychologically, the shift 
to a 13-mo yr would require a 
sharper break with tradition 
than the World Calendar.— 
Changing Times. 


holy day—a day set apart for 
worship of the Deity and for rest 
from secular labor. For those who 
accept the Bible, the story in 
Genesis of the creation of the 
world and the separation of the 
first 7th day by the Creator for 
purposes of religion, provides an 
authoritative basis for the wk and 
a satisfactory acc’t of its begin- 
ning. The Sabbath of the Jews, 
the Sunday of the large majority 
of Christians, and even the Fri 
of the Mohammedans are founded 
on this conception of the wk... 

The World Calendar, with its 
“blank days” and “8-day wks,” is 
a direct—tho perhaps unintention- 
al—attack on religion and the re- 
ligious convictions of millions of 
the earth’s inhabitants ... The 
calendar revisionists intend to se- 
lect the holy days for Christians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans to ob- 
serve. They are interfering with 
religion. And they propose to do 
it by law. 


“You're among friends 
. and gentlemen” 

We had the privilege some wks 
ago to give a talk to Grand Rapids 
(Mich) Adv’g Club. Shortly before 
we began to speak, the pres shoved 
over an envelope with our name 
on it. Opening it, we found a neat 
little folder in 2 colors. The cover 
read “You’re among friends . . 
and gentlemen.” 

Inside were 3 small illustrations. 
The ist was a clock whose hands 
pointed to 1:30. Beside it was the 
couplet: 

Terminal Facilities 

At half-past one, 

quit; 

Respect this schedule, 

hit. 

The 2nd picture was that of a 
wind-blown girl and this verse: 

Is Your Slip Showing? 

That club-car story may offend 

A mbr, guest, or your best friend. 

Beware the yarn of lurid mien; 

This gang likes fun, but keep it 

clean! 


it’s time to 


score a 


In the 3rd, a man was looking 
thru some big books: 

When at a Loss for Words 

One “big, big D----” may well 

express 

A gripe that angels would con- 

fess; 

But constant cuss words mark a 

speaker 

Weak in words, in 

weaker. 

“Look about you,” our host said, 
“and you won’t see a halo over 
many heads. Most of these men 
know their way around in the 
smoking car. But not long ago, we 
had a fellow talk to us who was 
billed as a Big Shot. He was the 
biggest bust in the way‘of a pro- 
gram we have had in yrs... 
He tried to cover up his lack of 
knowledge with a flow of profanity 
and dirty stories. Quite a few of 
the fellows got up and walked 
out ... When he sat down, the 
pres arose and said, ‘Gentlemen, I 
apologize. I shall try to see that 
nothing like what we have just 
listened to ever happens in this 
club again.’ The folder... is a 
result of that experience.”—KVP 
Philosopher, hm, Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co. 
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